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The Liberal Arts 


(Editor’s Note: The following 
letter from Professor Werner was 
published in the New York Times 
and aroused widespread comment. 
Since it was cut here and there in 
its published form, the author and 
the Times permit us to reprint it 
here with excisions restored.) 


To the Editor of 
The New York Times: 

I was surprised to find a New 
York Times editorial of Dec. 30 
discussing liberal arts education in 
wartime in terms of “dallying with 
Elizabethan poetry or the Homeric 
epics while civilization is at stake.” 

May I enter first a minor demur- 
ral that study is not “dallying” and 
that even some soldiers find relief 
between battles in Shakespeare and 
Homer? 


But more important is the fact 
that a liberal arts curriculum is not 
simply the equivalent of literary 
classics or even of more general 
culture. After many nineteenth- 
century upheavals a liberal arts 
course now contains the following 
items: mathematics; foreign lan- 
guages; English composition; liter- 
ature; the social sciences and his- 
tory; a bloc comprising philosophy, 
psychology, ethics and religion; and 
a smattering of supplementary or 
escape courses which are “apprecia- 
tions” of art, music, natural science, 
calisthenics, and what not. Ignor- 
ing this last miscellany of electives, 
we have six blocs of information. 
The problem confronting our Army- 
Navy “educators” is whether any 
of these six studies is not essential 
in wartime for college men who al- 
most inevitably will become com- 
missioned officers or technicians. 

(1) Mathematics: Nobody wants 
to drop this. Of our projected 7,- 
500,000 army, one-third are to be 
fin the air service. Elsewhere on 
ships, on jeeps, in the artillery, 
mathematics is necessary. 

(2) Foreign languages: All our 
fighting is being done abroad, where 
natives and enemies and many of 
@ our allies speak foreign languages. 
The fall of France led to a silly 
drop in the study of French, but 
now our largest fighting force needs 
just that language for efficient op- 
eration in Africa. German, an ene- 
my language, is needed both for 
dealings with the enemy (“military 


German”) and for research in 
chemistry and metallurgy. 
(3) English composition: The 


Selective Service authorities ack- 
nowledged the value of English 
when they barred draftees for illit- 
eracy. Even now illiterates are 
drafted only in small, teachable 
numbers. Military officers need a 
college grade of English to read 
technically phrased Army orders 
and manuals, and civilians need it 
to understand rationing rules, tax 
(Continued on Page Four) 


Post-War English 


(Editor’s note: These three continue a series of letters from 
administrators and others, on College English after the war.) 


From the President 
and the Dean of Humanities 
of Stanford University 


Personally I have a feeling that 
the teaching of English in our col- 
leges and universities from now on 
forward will develop some new ap- 
proaches, that less attention will 
be paid to the historical phases of 
English literature and more will be 
paid to the of liter- 
ature to social, political and philo- 
sophical development. 

put your question to Professor 
John W. Dodds of our English De- 
partment, whose comments I think 
are right to the point. Professor 
Dodds is now Dean of our School of 
Humanities. He states that, if he 
were to answer a query such as you 
put to me, he would reply about as 
follows: 

“There has been a good deal of 
unnecessary worry and lamentation 
on the part of English teachers lest 
their subject, so severely curtailed 
by the war, should go into a per- 
manent decline in the post-war pe- 
riod. It is regrettable that under 
the stresses of war, English, like 
the other Humanities, should have 
to suffer temporary eclipse; for 
there is much in the study of liter- 
ature which is of direct moral and 
spiritual value in times of disaster. 
Nevertheless the current lack of 
emphasis on cultural subjects is in 
the very nature of things, and 
should not be a cause for gloom. To 
fear that the college interest in 
English studies will disappear per- 
manently from the American scene 
is to display a curious lack of faith 
in the validity of the subject which 
English professors profess. If that 
subject is a good one and has last- 
ing values it will come back 
stronger than ever. If it cannot be 
shown to have those values, then it 
deserves to disappear. 

“These war years, then, should be 
a time for heart-searching on the 
part of English professors. For af- 
ter the war English studies will 
share with the other Humanities 
the need for some sort of reorien- 
tation. I am not sure that in the 
long run the shock of war will not 
prove a healthy stimulus for many 
academic subjects. In normal times 
dry rot is likely to attack the most 
inherently vigorous subjects, and 
wise professors will use these days 
for a sort of candid stock-taking of 
their traditional values. What is 
worth preserving they will cling to 
as to life itself; what is seen to be 
sterile they will get rid of as quickly 
as possible. The study of English, 
which I take to mean the creative 
and imaginative understanding of 
man and man’s life—just as signifi- 
cant as the scientific 


of life—is profoundly important to 
the welfare of our civilization. It is 
up to the professors of English to 
see that such a study continues to 
have living value and that it is pre- 
sented in a form which has real 
meaning for the young men and 
women who are exposed to it. If 
such a cultural vigor can be resur- 
rected and maintained the Humani- 
ties as a whole have nothing to fear 
from the enemies of light.” 
—Ray Lyman Wilbur 

W. Dodds 


A Literature Curriculum for 
General Education by the 
President of Knox College 


Much of the teaching of litera- 
ture in our schools and colleges in 
the past has been as a form of 
history or philology. The first em- 
phasis has led to the selection of 
readings on the basis of historical 
importance—“Gorboduc” because it 
was the earliest English tragedy, or 
Richardson’s “Pamela” because it 
began the English novel—rather 
than on the safer general educa- 
tional foundation of intrinsic inter- 
est, revelation of human nature, and 
sheer enjoyment. The second warp- 
ed approach has meant that class- 
room instruction and study stressed 
the grammatical analysis of Shakes- 
peare, or the linguistic origins of 
Chaucer, or the esoteric allusions 
of John Donne, rather than reading 
for understanding of content and 
appreciation of beauty or clever- 
ness. As a result, most of our high 
school and college graduates have 
a distinct aversion for “literary 
masterpieces”, and confine their 
own leisure reading almost exclu- 
sively to the newspapers, the popu- 
lar magazines, detective fiction, and 
an occasional book-of-the-month, 
without making any connection 
whatever between their present 
ga and the history of litera- 


re. 

Realizing this deplorable condi- 
tion, and believing that the function 
of general education, whether for 
soldiers or for civilians, for in- 
school or out-of-school consump- 
tion, is to provide knowledges, 
skills, habits, and attitudes which 
will function throughout life’s daily 
activities, and not end with formal 
education, we have built the fol- 
lowing curriculum in literature to 
produce these results: 

(1) Enjoyment of literature as a 
means of enriching personal life. 

(2) Deepening understanding of 
human nature, aspirations, and 
social relationships; and 

(3) Developing the habit of 
— reading” of materials of more 


t ephemeral value. 
—Carter Davidson. 


Cultivate the Seed - 

How can we justify our 
we college instructors, facing y 
as we do, those who will soon fight 
our battles for us? What can “Eng- 
lish” offer to the boys who come 
in to say goodby? 


“I’m joining up.” 
“Oh, good. What branch?” 
“The marines.” 


“Fine,” you say. “If I were a 
pee man, that’s what I'd like to 


“Yes, I'll see action. That’s what 
I want. But”—and those clear eyes 
that have passed the marine corps 
test look straight at you—“I don’t 
know how I’m going to feel when 
I kill my first man. 

You tell him what you 
simply and 
after he goes out with your inevi- 
table “good luck” following him— 
you wonder. You have initiated him 
and others like him into the mys- 
teries of organization and sentence 
forms. You have read poetry with 
them and prose. They sit quietly, 
joining in the class discussion, but 
wondering what it will be to kill a 
man. Have organization and sen- 
tence forms, have Shakespeare and 
Browning, anything to say to our 
young men and women of today? 

Nearly ali authorities seem to 
agree that composition justifies it- 
self in the war program; perhaps 

for comprehension does 
also. But does literature? 

A few weeks ago I listened to 
Erika Mann. Hitler did England a 
kindness, she said, in bombing Lon- 
don; for there was an object lesson 
in Nazi tactics. Broken bodies and 
shattered buildings spoke a mes- 
sage that none could fail to hear. 
And she wondered about us here in 
America, protected by our great 
oceans sad men who sail the seas. 
Would we—could we—understand 
what this war and the peace to fol- 
low demand without an object les- 
son in terror? 

As I listened to her, it seemed 
to me that she had answered m 
question; for surely the i 
quality of ltierature is its ability 
to arouse imagination. Galsworthy, 
I believe, speaks of the motive 

wer of imaginative sympathy. 

rough reading this can be culti- 
vated. “Mother Savage” arouses a 
nee that helps interpret the 
plig t of Poles and Czechs and 

nch, to free whom is one of our 
reasons for fighting this war. “To 
Lucasta” says in different words 
“there’s a job to do.” “Patterns” 
echoes the cry in the heart of many 
a pig-tailed college girl, her third 
fi proudly bearing the emblem 
of her love. 

I have watched with pleasure tise 
rise of the gremlins and their kin. 
No twentieth-century youth be- 
lieves in fairies; to him a fairy ring 


(Continued on Page Four) 
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Editorial 

Planning for a post-war world 
is contagious. Everyone is doing it, 
including the educators. Everyone 
is planning for education after the 
war, including non-educators. This 
perhaps is as it should be. In 1919 
we found ourselves facing a post- 
war world without forethought. All 
of the half-baked notions and the 
crack-pot schemes and devices, and 
the dreams and the visions were 
thrust suddenly upon men’s minds 
and produced confusion. If such 
raw material had been fed the pub- 
lic while the long war was going 
on, at least some of the digestive 
process might have been accom- 
plished. But now some time may 
elapse before we find ourselves in 
the midst of a post-war world, if 
our steadier-minded commentators 
are right, and we can be playing 
with various proposals in our minds 
and doing some work of elimination. 

Nearly every great educational 
foundation and the larger educa- 
tional societies and at least five 
departments of the government, in- 
cluding the Office of Price Admin- 
istration, have committees at work 
planning for post-war education, 
and each committee is undoubtedly 
made up of individuals who have 
their own pet notions. The War De- 
partment has been planning an edu- 
cational program for men now in 
the armed forces and for a continu- 
ation of it after they return to civil 
life. Nearly all of these schemes 
and patterns include some program 
in English at the higher levels of 
formal education. It would be in- 
teresting to know how many of our 
colleagues have been appointed to 
committees and just how often 
those committees meet, and how 
much raw material has been emp- 
tied into these many hoppers and 


is now in process of grinding. The 
“News Letter” refuses to be left 
outside this Athenian market-place. 
Perhaps when the post-war. win- 
nowing occurs, some grains of 
wheat may trace their origin to 
these informal pages. 


The Second American Congress 
on General Semantics was held at 
the University of Denver two years 
ago. Advance announcements said: 
“The work of the Congress will 
stress the sibilities of a new 
general methodology of evaluation 
as foundation for cultural integra- 
tion in our time. In the three gen- 
eral sessions, addresses by Korzyb- 
ski and other speakers will deal 
with problems of reconstruction in 
a democratic society. The papers on 
applications of General Semantics 
and related subjects presented in 
sectional meetings covering the 
various fields of education, psycho- 
somatic therapy and other human 
affairs, will serve to demonstrate 
the generality and workability of 
the methodology and to indicate the 
possibilities of its further applica- 
tions.” 

In the two years which have 
passed since that announcement, the 
word “semantics”, coined long ago 
and new to most of us, has come to 
occupy much space in textbooks and 
pedagogical vocabularies. Words 
are the symbols of ideas, and the 
effort to use a new word engenders 
thought, and thinking is good for 
us teachers. Also it is good for Old 
Truths to be dressed up now and 
then in shiny new words. 

But we are getting too old to take 
some of this as seriously as we 
should. We have read so many la- 
bels on bottles since our youth that 
we have developed a reaction to 
many of them which is a mixture of 
waiting-to-be-shown, and of amuse- 
ment, and of sincere admiration 
for any man who has the power to 
build up a loyal following, and 
finally, of a realization that every 
good mixture to be effective at all 
should have in it some ingredient 
that is really curative. 


“School and Society” for Decem- 
ber 6th contains the report of a 
study by John M. Stalneker on ‘Sex 
Differences in the Ability to Write.’ 
The data for the inquiry are de- 
rived from the examinations in 
English of the College Entrance 
Examination Board, and many col- 
umns of figuring reach this conclu- 
sion: “The girls appear to secure 
higher scores than the boys... . 
The superiority of the girls is not 
common to most of the Board’s ex- 
aminations. When controls are 
made on the type of school from 
which the candidates come and the 
ratings of the candidates on the 
Scholastic Aptitude Test, the dif- 
ference in favor of the girls per- 
sists. Even breaking down the score 
into its several component parts 
does not show any one part respon- 
sible. Girls in the type of culture 
from which these groups are drawn 
seem to show a superior ability in 
writing English”. So what? 


The report of a joint committee 
of the faculty of Harvard College 
and Harvard’s Graduate School of 


Education on the training of sec- 


ondary school teachers has been 
noted before in the “News Letter”, 
but that report is as fully deserv- 
ing of attention from teachers of 
English at the college undergradu- 
ate level as from any other group. 
It is characterized by sanity and a 
disregard of habituai teaching 
methods based solely upon tradi- 
tion. In another column we quote 
from only one of its many findings, 
and recommend the entire report to 
the thoughtful consideration of col- 
lege English teachers. 
Creative Writing 

If every secondary schovi pupil 
were a potential imaginative writer, 
the conception of writing in the 
schools as tundamentaliy creative 
would be better founded. But such 
a@ notion needs oniy to be stated to 
become absurd. All secondary 
school pupils are not in any sense 
prospective professional writers; 
they are not all potential journal- 
ists, let alone dramatists or poets. 
If they were, society would not snow 
what to do with them, and they 
would be destined to miserable lives, 
The creative conception of writing 
may well contain disguised voca- 
tional assumptions of the most dan- 
gerous kind, which can only arouse 
cruel disappointment in the later 
lives of pupils who take them seri- 
° 


But it also contains, if it is not 
carefully thought through, a mis- 
conception of the very nature of 
the creative. This word has done 
much damage in educational dis- 
cussion. It is used in a riddling 
sense to beg, not to solve, impor- 
tant questions. The notion that all 
imaginative creation is free and 
spontaneous, that it is not amen- 
able to formal discipline and does 
not require trained intellectual fac- 
ulties of analysis and reason, fun- 
damentally distorts the truth. The 
notion that a well-presented and 
thoroughly thought out exposition 
is not creative and does not call 
upon the power of imagination is 
equally false. Exposition without 
insight and imagination is as defec- 
tive as spontaneous expression with- 
out form or coherence. The wise 
teacher will conclude that the needs 
of emotional and personal develop- 
ment can be recognized to the full 
without giving them the sole or 
even the central place in education. 
Pupils should have every opportun- 
ity to express their emotions and 
vivid responses when these really 
press for utterance; but we need 
not conclude that they have fulfilled 
their whole educational duty when 
they have produced poems, one 
or stories that serve fundamentally 
as outlets of personal expression. 
—The Training of Secondary 
School Teachers. Report of a 
Joint Committee of the Faculty 
of Harvard College and of the 
Graduate School of Education. 
pp. 69-70. 1942. 


Gleaned From the Mail 


Dear Editor: 

I happened to read a number of 
the “News Letter” in which a young 
man said he didn’t see why young 
students should have to read the old 


dry-as-dusts when they might be 


“evaluating” the writers of their 
own time—contemporary writers. 

By what means are they to evalu- 
ate? By their own Freshman feel- 
ings, which will change very much 
before.they are forty? I wish your 
“News Letter” could more often ac- 
cent the fact that it is necessary to 
have standards—accepted standards 
—before one can “evaluate” any- 
thing. We do not trust our senses 
as to the temperature; we look at 
the thermometer. I hope you can 
get permission from the Yale Re- 
view to publish in the “News Let- 
ter” the following extract from 
Andre Maurois’ “The Art of Read- 
ing”, published by them several 
months ago in the Yale Review. 

“Reading, like all work, has its 
rules. First: a perfect knowledge 
of a few writers and a few subjects 
is more valuable than a superficial 
one of a great many. The fine points 
of a piece of writing are seldom 
apparent at first reading. In youth, 
one should search among books ag 
one searches the world for friends, 
and once these friends are found, 
chosen, and adopted, one must go 
into retirement with them. Intim- 
acy with Montaigne, Saint-Simon, 
Balzac, or Proust would be enough 
to enrich one’s whole life. 

Second: in one’s reading, great 
writers of the past must be given 
nost attention. Of course, it is both 
natural and necessary to be famil- 
iar with those of the present, for it 
is among them that we are likely 
to find friends who have our own 
anxieties and requirements. But let 
us not submerge ourselves in a sea 
of insignificant books; masterpieces 
are already so numerous that we 
can never know them all. Let us 
have faith in the choice of past 
centuries. A man may be wrong; 
so may a generation; but humanity 
does not make mistakes. Homer, 
Tacitus, Shakespeare, and Molliere 
surely deserve their fame. We give 
them some preference over writers 
who have not undergone the test 
of time.” 

How true it is that in art a “period 


may be wrong, a century may be 
wrong, but humanity is not wrong. 
Young men may be rather bored by 
the great classics when they read 
them in college. But, years after 
‘ward, those same masterpieces com 
back to them with tremendou 
force and truth, and sometimes con 
sole them in dark hours. You re 
nember at the beginning of Steven 
son’s “The Ebb Tide” the beach 
comber who often got great comfo 
out of his Virgil when he didn’t 
have the price of a dinner. 
(Robert Louis Stevenson wrote: 
“For it is the destiny of those 
grave, restrained, and classic 
writers, with whom we make en- 
forced and often beneficial ac- 
quaintance at school to pass into 
the blood and become native in 
the memory; so that a phrase of 
Virgil speaks not of Mantua, but 
of English places and the stu- 
dent’s own irrevocable youth”. 
—A “Contemporary Writer” 


The “Yale Review” has generouslj 
granted permission for the use 6 
the quotation from M. Maurois; bu 
the writer of this letter begs anon 
ymity because of an overcrowde 


personal correspondence.  Edito' 
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and Rhetoric 


by Donald Davidson 
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READINGS FOR 
COMPOSITION 


Ideal for Wartime Courses 


AMERICAN THINKING 
AND WRITING 


By BACHELOR ond HENRY 


Contemporary writings — Chal- 
lenging ideas — Result-gettin 
teaching devices — Vital onl 
interesting. 

$2.25 


D. Appleton-Century Co. 


For this year's 
freshmen 


Jones’ 


PRACTICAL WORD 
STUDY 


‘Notably practical, and also proper 
in its emphasis.'—William D. Tem- 
pleman, University of Iilinois. $1.00 


Warfel & Manwaring’s 
OF THE PEOPLE 


‘Education will profit immensely by 
its use." George Shuster, in The 
Seturday Review of Literature. $2.30 


OXFORD UNIVERSITY PRESS 
114 Fifth Avenue New York 


Dear Members of the CEA: 

No doubt most members of the 
College English Association read 
the “Saturday Review of Litera- 
ture”. None of us, I think, should 
miss reading “Education Goes to 
War” by Ordway Tead (March 6, 
1943). Mr. Teed calls attention to 
the gravest danger that besets hu- 
manity, for what will it profit a 
man if he win the war and lose his 
soul, his sense of moral direction 
and human values—or, worse yet, 
never develop such a sense? 

When college administrations run 
colleges for business purposes 
rather than for the purposes of ed- 
ucating the youth to the best pos- 
sible way of life, when they are 
more interested in the money they 
can get from the army than they 
are in the quality of education they 
give young inductees, it makes one 
fearful for the whole future of hu- 
manity—democracy or no democ- 
racy. 

Mr. Tead analyzes the situation 
well and calls to educators to be 
“loyal to their faith and the fight- 
ers loyal to their function.” As he 
says: “We can be at once techni- 
cally competent to win a war and 
humanly alert to win the peace.” 
Civilization is not something that 
can be put on a shelf for a genera- 
tion and then — up again as a 
living thing. It dies if it is not 
lived. Our task is to preserve and 
further civilization and win a war 
technically at the same time. 

—May Overton, 
South Dakota State College. 


Editor’s Note: 

Personal letters from impersonal 
dvertisers are pleasant occurrences 
in the routine of mail opening and 
they have come oftener than past 
editorial experience had led us to 
expect. Here are two samples: 

“. .. We feel that the informal 
nature of your ‘News Letter’ is its 
best asset—at least, from the ad- 
vertiser’s point of view, for it is 
much more likely to be read. We 
have admired its lively and inter- 
esting tone for some time, and shall 
probably continue to advertise oc- 
casionally, when we have books 
which seem to be particularly suit- 
able. We would appreciate your 
sending us a style sheet showing 
the types which are available. 
“O.K.’d proof of our advertise- 
ment is enclosed. 

Sincerely yours” 


“You have always pleased us 
with your work and we feel that the 
cost of the advertising is negligible 
for the results gained. We assure 
you that we want to cooperate with 

ou in the best possible manner. 
Then if we find anything unsatis- 
factory we'll notify you. Your ma- 
chine type, by the way, meets with 
our approval. 

Sincerely yours” 
NOTICE 
Copies of the CHAP BOOK, Nos. 
1 to 5, have been sent to all mem- 
bers of CEA. Non-members may 
purchase — copies of any issue, 
e 


Presidential Message 
My dear Kditor: 

Dince in your own words the CEA 
is primarily an association of those 
interested in the best possible teach- 
ing of English literature, our tunc- 
tion and purpose in the next few 
years should be plain. For certainly 
the humanities, and perhaps partic- 
ulariy literature, are under attack 
and are going to be under attack 
until we successfully detend our- 
selves. 

If it were merely a question of 
the place in the curriculum of hu- 
anistic studies, we might hope that 
the inevitable reaction against too 
much technology which will come 
after the war would take care of the 
problem. But the attack goes fur- 
ther and both openly and under- 
ground is being made upon the vi- 
tality and etfectiveness ol the teach- 
ing of literature in all grades of 
education. 

If our association had not been 
fermed earlier, it or some equiva- 
lent association would have to be 
formed now in order to give a com- 
mon meeting ground for a very 
large number ot teachers and schol- 
ars,..who know that literature is 
vital and can be made effective, and 
who are as eager to discuss ways 
and means to defend the profes- 
sion. It has been far more success- 
ful than its enemies are willing to 
admit. 

Yours very truly, 
Henry Seidel Canby. 


CEA Sponsors a Book 


Members of the Association who 
attended the Indianapolis meeting 
may remember that it voted to 
ponsor an anthology on democracy, 
and appointed a committee with 
myself as chairman to see the un- 
dertaking through. A little later a 
notice or two appeared in the “News 
Letter” asking for suggestions as 
to the contents (which, let me say 
in passing, brought forth some wel- 
come responses)—and then silence. 
Over a year has passed and the 
book is only now being announced; 
why? 

The proposal for the book speci- 
fied that it should be short; not 
more than fifty or seventy-five 
thousand words; that it should be 
mainly literature of power, not doc- 
uments or exposition; and that it 
should emphasize democracy in 
general, not especially America or 
the present crisis. The selections 
were to be such that when taught 
simply as literature and. not as 
propaganda, they would communi- 
cate democratic ideas. And finally 
all the selections were to be of such 
importance that every American 
— properly be expected to know 
em. 
The committee, which included 
Dr. Ola E. Winslow of Goucher, 
Professor Donald F. Connors of 
Fordham, with Professor Howard 
Lowry as an ex-officio member, has 
done a large share of the work, as- 
sisted b ofessor Francis Wolle 
and Leslie Lewis of the University 
of Colorado. The Ronald Press 


so long as supply lasts, at ten 
cents a copy, postage prepaid. 


Company has agreed to publish the 
cad ite abviews 


as they arise. Publication will be 
at the earliest possible date. 
ogg! accruing from the book 

divided between the publication 
fund of the CEA and some national 
war purpose. 

The tentative title of the volume 
is now under discussion; with 
“Democratic Ideals in P and 
Prose” as a sub-title. It sho 
serve a of readings 
espec to com- 
Position classes. 

There are ten sections of mixed 
verse and prose. Exposition is ke 
at a minimum, and is mainly in 
form of single sentences and short 
paragraphs. Some of the material 
is admittedly journalistic, but of in- 


| assumes — justice, tolerance, 
and especially freedom. The fifth 
section presents the other most im- 
portant facet of democracy—coop- 
eration and fellowship. The sixth 
cites as examples of democracy the 
traditional figures of the pioneers 
nd the immigrants, the seventh the 
ordinary average citizen, the eighth 
Lincoln as the typical figure. The 
ninth section emphasizes milestones 
in the struggle for freedom from 
Thermopolae to the last war, and 
the tenth looks to the future. In 
brevity and in plan the book is un- 
like any other anthology. To me it 
has a thrilling crescendo of inter- 
est, which 1, I hope, be shared 

the student. In any case it can- 
not fail, I think, to promote dis- 
cussion and to stimulate a sense of 
the importance of what is at stake 

war. 


in this 
—George Reyno 
Univ. of 
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A Portrait of America 
presented in the 
writings of Americans 


THE AMERICAN TRADITION 


National Characteristics, 
Past and Present 


WRIGHT & SWEDENBERG 
674 pages 8p0. $2.00 
is a living collection which 
has captured the spirit of 
our early life, the vicissi- 
tudes of our history, and the 
many elements which make 
the country what it is today. 


“Inspires the student to a 
thoughtful appraisal of his 
heritage as an American,” 

—Francis R. JOHNSON, 
Stanford University 
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Edited by Roger S. Loomis 
and Donald L. Clark 


READING FOR IDEAS 
392 pp., $1.50 


Edited by Thomas P. Har- 
rison, Jr., and Mildred G. 
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THE LIBERAL ARTS 


(Continued from Page One) 
forms, and business men’s ques- 
tionnaires. 

(4) Literature: A drive last year 
produced about five million books 
for our service men, and a drive 
this year seeks ten million more. 
If literature is of little or no value, 
why bother about such drives and 
librarians’ salaries and “subscrip- 
tions to 50,000 magazines” for the 
army camps? One o* the hardships 
of a soldier’s life is waiting, and 
then literature is the cheapest, most 
available diversion. The better the 
book, the better the soldier. 

(5) Social sciences and history: 
Our college-trained officers, hand- 
ling troops on foreign soil, billet- 
ing, buying supplies, administering 
justice, need all the political science, 
sociology, economics, and history 
that college can offer. Civilians and 
soldiers who survive the war will 
desperately need such information 
for post-war problems. 

(6) The philosophical bloc of 
studies: This is a greater necessity 
in wartime than in peace. Morale is 
not posters, movies, radio pageants, 
slogans, parades, and badges. Mor- 
ale is a stout faith, organized be- 
liefs about right and wrong, a view 
of one’s self and the world. It does 
not come in ten easy lessons, and 
only the Nazi version of morale can 
be taught by military instructors. 
In these six required studies of 
the liberal arts curriculum there is 
no dalliance and no escapism. The 
problem of the American Council 
on Education and of our Army- 
Navy educators is to adapt them 
rapidly and efficiently to war aims. 
Some of this work is already being 
done—the application of mathe- 
matics to war ends, increased study 
of Russian and Japanese, English 
for the illiterates, literature for 
the camps. But many equally im- 
portant revisions still need to be 
made, especially in improving 
morale, 

The liberal arts studies are nec- 
essary now. They need to be revised 
for miliatry officers and civilian 
government workers. This revision 
is a job for experienced educators, 
not for generals and admirals. 

—W. L. Werner, 


State College, Pa. 
CULTIVATE THE SEED 


(Continued from Page One) 
is a natural phenomenon—nothing 


t) FARRAR & RINEHART, INC. 
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Written expressly for the 
new Army and Navy pro- 
grams by a group of collab- 
orators from Harvard and 
M.I1.T. 

DIRECT 
COMMUNICATION 
Written and Spoken 
A non-literary manual designed to in- 
culeate directness in speech and writ- 


ing ond efficiency in reading. 
Aoril 6. 


D. C. Heath and Company 


more. But gremlins are different. 
They are to be talked about, 
laughed about, more than half be- 
lieved in. They are, I think, a hope 
that imagination, and more particu- 
larly its fruits—sympathy, under- 
standing, vicarious joy and sorrow 
—are yet a part of the casual young 
men and women of today. Perhaps 
believers in gremlins will realize 
why this war is being fought and 
will write a peace wise and lasting, 
based upon imaginative understand- 


If we can nourish this quality, 
then when our young men and 
women go off to war, we can look 
them in the eye and say, “Good 
luck. We know you'll win the war— 


and win the peace.” 
—Miss Dorothy Dakin, 


State College of Washington. 


POST WAR ENGLISH 


From the English Staff of 
Kent State University 


These are some of the things we 
hope for: 

(1) A thorough and continuing 
reconsideration of why we teach, 
what we teach, and how we teach. 

(2) A closer working relation- 
ship between colleges and universi- 
ties on the one hand and the high 
schools on the other in training 
young people to use the language. 

beginning might be made by 
wider use of the conference at 
which college and high school Eng- 
lish teachers discuss matters that 
concern both groups. The practice 
of keeping the high schools in- 
formed of the progress or lack of 
progress of their graduates in col- 
lege English work should likewise 


be much more widely adopted. 


(3) Improvement in the quality 
of English teaching in the schools 
through improvement in the selec- 
tion and education of teachers in 
teacher-preparing institutions. The 
widespread and notorious unsuccess 
in teaching English is probably 
traceable chiefly to faulty and in- 
adequate selection and training of 
teachers. 

(4) A disposition on the part of 
administrative officers and facul- 
ties to view the training of students 
in the use of the language as an 
institutional responsibility which 
cannot be discharged solely by re- 
quiring a few hours’ work in the 
English department during the 
freshman year. 


(5) Provision for laboratory work 
in English composition. 

(6) Provision for much more 
training in reading for various 
purposes. 


(7) A disposition on the part of 
college English teachers to be more 
concerned about results. Perhaps 
new and valuable testing techniques 
will be developed in connection with 
the training programs set up by 
the armed forces. 

(8) An increase in the study of 
comparative literature. 

(9) Continued emphasis on Amer- 
ican literature. 

(10) Fewer of those teachers of 
literature who, in the words of Dr. 
Canby, “have used their hours of 
instruction to regurgitate for the 
supposed benefit of those in pro- 
cess of being generally educated, 
what had been meant for the spe- 
cialist in factual research.” 

—C. E. Satterfield. 


Wels 


Ah, what avails patrician race, 
Ah, what a style divine! 
What much of virtue, more of 
grace! 
Walt Landor, all were thine: 


Walt Landor, whom these harassed 
eyes 
May scan, nor clearly see, 
An hour of quizzing you'd despise 
We desecrate to thee. 
—A. P. HUDSON 


Univ. of North Carolina. 
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